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THE EARLIEST PRINT IN THE MUSEUM 
COLLECTION 


ge Museum’s collection of prints has grown so rapidly dur- 
ing the last two years, through gift and purchase, that it has 
been possible only to name additions to the collection in the usual 
lists of recent accessions found on the last pages of each Bulletin. 
The ideal method would be to bring each important print to the 
attention of the public and explain its historic and aesthetic 
significance, but such a course is obviously impossible. The 
Museum has decided to exhibit in a newly created print gallery 
(XI) a selection of the most important prints, so that as com- 
plete a story as possible of five centuries of the graphic arts will 
be presented to the public throughout the year, as outlined in 
the Bulletin for June. In this gallery the visitor will find the 
little print which is the subject of this notice. 

The making of printed pictures upon paper and printing from 
immovable and movable type came at a comparatively late 
stage in our development. The art of paper making known to 
the Chinese as early as the first century A. D. was acquired 
from them by the Arabs during the eighth century, and was 
introduced by the Moors into Spain and Sicily three or four 
centuries later. Although the first paper factory in Europe was 
established in 1276 at Fabriano in Italy, paper did not become 
cheap and plentiful until the end of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. So we find that prints were 
made for the first time early in the fifteenth century, just how 
early is a matter of learned dispute. The first prints were wood- 
cuts, as this was the simplest and most obvious method of mak- 
ing multiple pictures. Wood blocks had been used in stamping 
designs on textiles from time immemorial and patterns had 
been stamped on brick and clay. It required no great stretch of 
imagination to print crude little pictures of popular saints on 
paper by means of a wood block, cut to all intents and purposes 
identically like a textile pattern block. 

The period we speak of was an age of pilgrimages, not only 
to Rome, but to various shrines throughout Europe. The 
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monks at these holy places soon found it a matter of good busi- 
ness to have on hand a stock of pictures of popular saints to 
satisfy the constant demand. Pilgrims purchased these inex- 
pensive mementos just as present day travelers buy picture 
postcards of the places they visit. We find then that the monks 
were the first makers of prints, though soon craftsmen began 
to be employed by them for this purpose. So popular were the 
pictures, which were often smeared with garish color usually by 
means of a stencil, that independent craftsmen and artists took 
up the practice. 

The little scene of Purgatory which is illustrated on the inside 
of the front cover was produced in Germany during the middle 
of the fifteenth century and is just such a print as was sold to 
pilgrims or circulated by the priests to teach men the fear of 
God. It was, as were most of the early woodcuts, crudely 
colored by hand. The flames are painted red, the sky shaded in 
blue, the border in orange, the angel’s dress a light pink, his 
wings green, with the edges in gold leaf, and flesh tint is used— 
a crude but none the less forceful and effective production. The 
print is a recent gift of L. C. Hanna, Jr., and comes from the 
collections of Brayton Ives and of Professor Paul J. Sachs of 
Harvard University. 

The process of making such a print was to draw on the plank 
side of a piece of wood, such as pear or cherry, with a pen and ink 
and then to cut away with a knife that part of the wood which 
was not drawn upon, leaving the inked lines standing slightly in 
relief. When daubed with printer’s ink, only the lines of the 
design, being higher than the rest of the block, received the ink. 
A piece of dampened paper was placed on top of the block and 
pressure applied either by hand or in a press. It is a process 
identical to printing from type, or a still simpler illustration, to 
stamping one’s name by means of a rubber stamp and inking pad. 

Early in the development of the art, however, artists began 
to draw the designs only and left the difficult task of cutting 
away the white spaces between the pen-and-ink lines to crafts- 
men, professional engravers called briefmaler. Diirer, for in- 
stance, employed and trained a large number of engravers to 
cut his designs. Holbein, who, with Diirer, was the greatest mas- 
ter of the art of woodcutting, had Hans Liitzelburger engrave 
his designs, an example of whose work is illustrated on the same 
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page as the Purgatory. Reference to the Museum’s collection 
of Holbein woodcuts will be made in a future Bulletin. This 
illustration is used here solely as a means of measuring the 
enormous technical and artistic development which came about 
in a period considerably less than a century. Ts 8 


MLLE. JEANNE BALZAC, BY EUGENE SPEICHER 


If the field of painting is considered throughout its history, the 
observer is doubtless struck by the fact that the element of 
design is of primary importance in all the greatest works. With- 
out it a work is apt to be spineless and incidental. With it, a 
certain stability and sustained power is assured. 

A mere attempt to compose as a photographer does by mov- 
ing the easel until a satisfactory composition is found is certainly 
not enough. The artist must design the area within his frame. 
He is responsible for it as a whole and the painter who does not 
take to his canvas an idea and bend that idea to the exigencies 
of his design is certain to achieve a limited success. 

In portraiture this design element is doubly important. The 
portrait painter has a more constricted world than the artist 
working in other fields, in that the human figure is a constant 
with which he always has to deal. Too often to solve this prob- 
lem he is tempted to charm with costume or the mere virtuosi- 
ties of technique. Witness the brilliant portraits of many an 
artist which are démodé because their charm was due to detail 
which has now lost its interest. Their permanent art value is nil 
and they are today mere milestones in the history of fashion. 

Design, psychological insight into character, sufficient tech- 
nique, and the ability to synthesize these qualities into a unified 
whole are the things which go into the making of a great por- 
trait. These are the reasons that the Renaissance lady and 
gentleman, courtier and prelate hold their own, unabashed by 
fashion or changes in fashion. They are living personalities as they 
were when Titian or Tintoretto, Piero della Francesca or Bot- 
ticelli caught their salient characteristics upon canvas or panel. 

In the painting of the second half of the nineteenth century 
often the main emphasis strayed elsewhere. Impressionistic art 
was basically a preoccupation with light, and the technical ex- 
periments which seemed so revolutionary then were but the 
means sought by which the effects of light could be recorded. 
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This, in the hands of all but the greatest, led to an over- 
emphasis on realism. The revolt from that tendency after the 
pendulum swung through the vagaries of extremist and modern- 
ist has led to a renewed interest in design and form, and, as 
often happens after a period of too advanced thought, a 
tendency towards classicism. 

These are the qualities which mark the fine Portrait of Mlle. 
Jeanne Balzac’ by Eugene Speicher, the last important addition 
to The Hinman B. Hurlbut collection. In the words of the 
artist he has sought “‘to create a unique and distinguished unity. 
To build a live and substantial architectural structure upon and 
out of which the salients of the canvas would flower into a warm 
and living harmony of psychological and aesthetic qualities.” 
In this the artist does not fail. He has painted a composition 
distinguished in line and color, and at the same time has made 
live upon his canvas the haunting personality of his sitter. She 
is seated in a low chair about which a drapery of old gold has 
been thrown. With this and with the dull blue-grey background 
and uncurled ostrich fan, her old-fashioned gown of plum- 
colored taffeta contrasts most happily. The light which plays 
over the folds of the dress, emphasized at the shoulder by the 
camellia she wears, is concentrated with greater intensity upon 
the face. The result is that the intellectual quality of the subject, 
her poise and balance, yet nervous tensity, are clearly brought 
out. Her eyes search you with frankness and directness and the 
wise observer will do well to be ready for the pungency and 
rapier-like quality of her Gallic wit. 

The artist, Eugene Speicher, though still a young man, has 
won most of the prizes which mean success. He was awarded in 
the years 1922 and 1923, respectively, the second and third 
prizes at the International at Carnegie Institute, and has won 
as well other important honors. The future holds much for him 
and the Museum in placing this portrait upon its walls believes 
that it has those lasting qualities which mark that greater art 
which lives longer than its own epoch. Predictions are hazard- 
ous, but certainly this portrait is one of the most distinguished 
which has yet been painted in America. W. M. M. 

1 Illustrated on the cover of this Bulletin, 
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AN EXHIBITION OF FRENCH EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY COLOR PRINTS 


It is entirely fitting that the exhibition of the E. B. Greene col- 
lection of Engraved Portraits, on view in Gallery IX since 
October twentieth and terminating December seventh, made up, 
as it is, largely of superb engravings of the Louis XIV and XV 
periods, should be followed by the color prints which became so 
fashionable during the next reign. The heyday of this delightful 
and highly decorative form of art may be dated roughly from 
1775 to the time of the French Revolution. In less than two de- 
cades the popularity of this art of the frivolous pleasure- 
worshipping aristocracy of Louis XVI’s time became thoroughly 
out of fashion and despised. In spite of large editions, due to the 
vicissitudes of time and the lack of care, the numbers of existing 
prints is small, and they are so costly that one comes upon them 
but rarely. Now, as Mr. Dodgson points out’ there is not a mu- 
seum in the world which has a truly representative collection. 
Their real appreciation, except in a few instances, does not go 
back more than fifty years. With our Puritanical tradition, 
while we might not care for the subject matter of many of the 
prints — scenes from the polite, artificial and luxurious life with 
its main interest the pursuit of pleasure — still, we must admit 
that the prints are delicate and delightful, if not great works of 
art. They are certainly true expositions of contemporary man- 
ners. Even a brief glimpse of the exhibition will do much to- 
ward explaining the inevitableness and the need of the Revo- 
lution. At the same time the prints make it obvious, no matter 
how corrective for manners and morals, that, unhappily, the 
Revolution was responsible for the loss of many great artistic 
receipts, formulas, and traditions. 

Although some of the engravers were original artists of merit, 
such as Debucourt (1755-1832), many, among them the notable 
Janinet (1752-1813), worked after the designs of the painters of 
their day, such masters as Boucher, Huet, and Watteau besides 
a host of their distinguished contemporaries. All sorts of tech- 
nical methods were used — mezzotinting, the chalk and pastel 
method (maniére de crayon et de pastel), stipple (pointillé) 

1 Old French Colour-Prints by Campbell Dodgson; French Colour-Prints of the XVII 


century by Malcolm C. Salaman and a number of the publications of like nature may be con- 
sulted any time during Museum hours in the Print Room on the ground floor. 
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and aquatint (maniére de lavis). Color was applied in some 
instances on single plates (a la poupée), a dauber of various 
colored inks being used on different parts of the same plate, 
and in others from three or more plates, the forerunner of 
our commercial mechanical three-color process. Art is ever the 
reflection of a civilization, be it good or bad, and in these prints 
we have the culmination of the eighteenth century. 

The exhibition, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Arnold 
Seligmann and Rey and The Rosenbach Company, will open in 
Gallery X on the fifteenth of the month and close January 
twentieth. 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF WORKS BY MANET, 
RENOIR, AND BERTHE MORISOT 


The opening of the great Manet, Renoir, and Berthe Morisot 
Exhibition on December ninth, with a reception for members 
in the afternoon from four-thirty to seven, and on December 
tenth to the general public, is an occasion of extreme import- 
ance, for each of the three artists fills such an important place 
in the art development of the past century. Manet’s and Renoir’s 
contributionsare fully recognized, but the work of the last named, 
Berthe Morisot, has certainly never been sufficiently known 
heretofore in America. No better introduction to the work of 
these three artists can be given than through excerpts from 
writings of three well known critics, Camille Mauclair, James 
Huneker, and Teodor de Wyzewa. 

In writing of Manet, Mauclair speaks of him as “a great 
personality who knew how to dominate the rather coarse con- 
ceptions of Realism, who influenced by his modernity all con- 
temporary illustration, who re-established a sound and strong 
tradition in the face of the Academy, and who not only created 
a new transition, but marked his place on the new road which 
he had opened. To him Impressionism owes its existence; his 
tenacity enabled it to take root and to vanquish the opposition 
of the School; his work has enriched the world by some beauti- 
ful examples which demonstrate the union of the two principles 
of Realism and of that technical Impressionism which was to 
supply Manet, Renoir, Pissarro, and Sisley with an object for 
their efforts. For the sum total of all that is evoked by his name, 
Edouard Manet certainly deserves the name of a man of genius, 
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an incomplete genius, though, since the thought with him was 
not on the level of his technique, since he could never affect the 
emotions like a Leonardo or a Rembrandt, but genius all the 
same through the magnificent power of his gifts, the continuity 
of his style, and the importance of his style, and the importance 
of his part which infused blood into a school dying of the 
anaemia of conventional art.” 

Huneker sums up in two paragraphs the essence of Renoir’s 
philosophy and art. “Renoir’s philosophy is not profound; for 
him life is not a curse or a kiss, as we used to say in the old 
Swinburne days. He is a painter of joyous surfaces and he is an 
incorrigible optimist. He is also a poet. The poet of air, sunshine, 
and beautiful women — can we ever forget his Jeanne Samary? 
A pantheist, withal a poet and direct descendant in the line of 
Watteau, Boucher, Monticelli, with an individual touch of 
mundane grace and elegance.” 

“He may be deficient in spiritual elevation — as were Manet, 
Monet, and the other Impressionists; but as they were primarily 
interested in problems of lighting, in painting the sun and driv- 
ing the old mud gods of academic art from their thrones, it is 
not strange that the new men became so enamoured of the 
coloured appearances of life that they left out the ghosts of the 
ideal (that dusty, battered phrase) and proclaimed themselves 
rank sun-worshippers. The generation that succeeded them is 
endeavouring to restore the balance between unblushing pan- 
theism and the earlier mysticism. But wherever a Renoir hangs 
there will be eyes to feast upon his opulent and sonorous colour 
music.” 

Finally Teodor de Wyzewa reveals the secret of Berthe 
Morisot’s art in the following paragraph from his writings: “The 
world is to her an elegant spectacle wherein ugliness and bitter- 
ness have no place. The unique object of her pictures, her 
pastels, and her drawings is a harmony of clear tints, and of 
light and mobile forms. Her figures are shadows, but such grace- 
ful shadows and of such friendly expressions that their lack of 
life and relief is not missed... . . . . Among the musicians of 
painting Berthe Morisot holds the first place. Her works suggest 
an indefinitely varied scale of womanly sentiments. No one 
knew as she how to adapt to the expression of a figure the ap- 
propriate combination of lines and colors.” 
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The Exhibition is arranged through the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh and is only to be shown in Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 
The Museum’s thanks are extended to Carnegie and the gener- 
ous lenders who have made the exhibition possible. w. M. M. 


A NOTE ON GREEK DESIGN 

RECENT ACCESSIONS OF POTTERY 
When certain North European tribes came across the mountains 
into Greece a dozen and more centuries before Christ, they 
brought with them the germ of a geometric design of lines and 
spots very sensitively interrelated. In Greece these peoples 
found the art of the Semitic Cretans, a naturalistic art of repre- 
sentation combined with ornament of scrolls agreeably filling 
the space. 

Others came, forcing some of the earlier tribes out of Greece 
to the Islands eastward and to the coast of Asia. These east- 
ward migrants so absorbed the Semitic art that their own re- 
flects it almost totally, while those who remained in Greece ab- 
sorbed it as an element of a new art, reconciling representation 
with their own lively instinct for design. Both types of art are 
shown in the Greek pottery recently acquired by the Museum, by 
purchase from the Dudley P. Allen Fund andas gift of J. H. Wade. 

A rare Ionic pitcher’ shows the Eastern Greek playing with 
Semitic design. The pitcher, of the sixth century B. C., is black, 
with a lustre like that of the Athenian ware. On one side is a 
red panel ornamented with a fine cock, lotus flowers filling in the 
open spaces. The cock is drawn with a sense of the structure 
under his feathers. The composition is decorative in the sense of 
the decoration of Assyrian and Cretan design, the space com- 
fortably filled by the objects carefully placed. One of the lotus 
blooms has drooped into place. The design has the Semitic 
character of arranged naturalism. 

Three Corinthian pieces’of the sixth century B. C., two 
spherical jars and a drinking cup, are beautiful examples of 
Greek draughtsmanship, mothered by European rhythm and 
fathered by Semitic imagery, with a beautiful surface pattern 
like an Oriental embroidery. The charm is in the lovely sensi- 


1 24.355 Purchased through the Dudley P. Allen Fund from Professor C. Densmore Curtis, 
of the American Academy at Rome. Height, 14 inches. 

2 24.873, 4, 5, Gifts of Mr. Wade. Heights: the drinking cup, 24.873, is 274 inches; the jar, 
24.874, is 544 inches; the jar, 24.875, is 6 ys inches. 
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bility of elastic line and moving spot. The inspiration is clearly 
an Oriental textile. But no design of the Semitic East can com- 
pare with it in vitality. The Semitic design was chiefly space- 
filling with naturalistic or stylized forms; but here we have 
dynamic movement unknown to Egyptian and Assyrian. 

The strange animals are drawn with lines of alternate tension 
and relaxation, in actual rhythm. The rosettes scattered on the 
field float into every opening space. Such drawing is not a matter 
of correctness, nor yet of orderly spotting: it is the result of 
mental images released through the flowing hand of the artist. 
It is found later in Persian art, in the art of the Renaissance 
masters of Florence, and, of independent origin, in Chinese art. 

A handsome great amphora’ in a style usually called Italo- 
Corinthian shows that even the Greek provinces in Italy had 
this Hellenic union of vital representation with elastic design, 
though the craftsmanship was usually less elegant. Of a light 
yellowish clay, it is richly colored with reds varying from terra 
cotta to purplish. Its bands of Oriental beasts are drawn with 
the self-reliant line of the Greek. 

A second Italian example of Greek work is a bell krater® from 
Apulia, of the fourth century B. C. On one side are two youths 
with thyrsus and staff, on the other a seated Aphrodite with her 
son Eros holding her girdle; these are of transplanted Athenian 
art. A little careless in execution, like most Apulian pottery, it 
still shows the Greek feeling for life expressed in moving line. 

An Athenian column krater® completes the list of new acces- 
sions of pottery. It is of the excellent red-figured ware of the 
fifth Century B. C. On one side is a panel of three youths stand- 
ing in conversation; on the other, two satyrs are pursuing two 
maenads. The painting is not careful; but its very freedom from 
discipline helps one to feel the essential character of Athenian 
drawing, a character not reserved for the great artists but be- 
longing to every humble craftsman. It is a character of form 
that was felt whether or not it was known, a form expressed 
always in moving, dynamic line, perfectly free within the con- 
fines of its panel. That quality, more than any other, is the 
essential of the Hellenic art which has been such a source of 
strength to the later art of both Europe and Asia. R. H. 


1 24.872 Gift of J. H. Wade from the collection of Dr. Ludwig Pollak, 253 inches in height. 
2 24.534 Gift of J. H. Wade from the collection of Dr. Ludwig Pollak, 12 inches in height. 
3 24.533 Gift of J. H. Wade from the collection of Dr. Ludwig Pollak, 16% inches in height. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the November 1924, Bulletin, 
the following names have been added to the lists: 


Hammond, Mrs. Harry H. 


SUSTAINING 


Ramsey, Fred W. 


Hyman, Mrs. Ellen E. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Ruble, Joseph S. 
LIFE 
Mueller, Mrs. Omar E. 


TRANSFER FROM SUSTAINING TO LIFE 


Terry, Mrs. G. D. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Blumenthal, A. 
Payer, 


Abbott, Reverend A. A. 
Adams, Samuel A 
Amster, Mrs. Max M. 
Ayars, Alice A. 

Bade, Mrs. Anthony S. 
Baker, Mrs. Sara M. 
Ballou, Clarence M. 
Barnes, Mrs. Alfred 
Barrett, Leo J. 
Baumann, Reverend W. I 
Battles, Myron E 

Bell, Corydon W. 
Bergk, Elmer J. 
Borgerhoff, Professor J. L. 
Bretz, Mrs. Irving S. 
Brown, Arlie L. 

Budde, Bertha K. 
Burton, Theodore E. 
Bustard, Reverend W. W. 
Buxton, Fred 

Caldwell, Alma B. 
Caldwell, Arthur }. 
Carlton, Mrs. Julia F. 
Cavanah, Lucretia 
Chesler, Henry 

Claflin, Alta B. 

Coffin, Robert S. 

Cohen, Abner 

Cole, Herbert W. 
Colston, Mrs. William A. 
Comstock, Professor F. M. 
Cone, Rose 

Cramer, Mrs. John H. 
Cummer, Constance C. 
D’Arcy, Irene 

Dauda, Reverend William 
Davis, Harry L. 

Deutsch, Mrs. Samuel H. 
Donaldson, Mrs. H. S. 
Drake, Mrs. Marvin S. 
Drucker, Harvey 

Duffy, Reverend E. P. 


Flinn, Eleanor T. 
Harry F 
ANNUAL 
Dworkin, James 
Ewing, Mrs. Ralph W. 
Fite, William G. 
Fleek, John S. 
Foyer, Albert 
Frey, Frank L. 
Friedman, Dr. Henry J. 
Fritsch, Reverend H. S. 
Garrett, Mrs. Albert P. 


*, Gillie, Mrs. William H. 


Green, Mrs. Meyer 
Greensted, Mrs. S. H. 
Greve, Louis W. 
Griffith, Benjamin F. 
Groll, Mrs. George C. 
Hammond, Mrs. Eva D. 
Hawthorne, Emerson Ml. 
Hill, William Hogarth 
Hunt, Mrs. J. M 
Jacques, Albert E. 
Jones, Dorothy Ellen 
Kahn, Lester M. 

Kalish, Max 

Kendall, Mrs. M. R. 
Kinnan, W. H. 

Kreuzer, Mrs. C. P. 
Kushman, Jessie 

Lapp, Leslie W. 

Leitch, James F. 
Lensner, Herman J. 


Lessey, Mrs. Reginald K. 
McCleneghan, Mrs. W. R. 


McIntosh, H. P., Jr. 
MacFarlane, Thomas P. 
Malin, Edith B. 

Malin, Mrs. William C. 
Mehling, Raymond E. 
Metzger, Walter D. 
Miller, Mrs. Frederick J. 
Miller, Sampson H 
Minier, Ralph E. 
Morris, Davis H. 

Nash, Mrs. Joseph H. 
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Lowles, Douglas C. 
Strauss, Leon 


Newell, Mrs. Augustus C. 
Newpher, Mrs. C. F 
O’Connor, Mrs. J. M. 
Olson, Lois 

Platt, Mrs. Royal E. 
Porter, Mrs. H. J. 
Pranke, Mrs. Fred J. 
Prentice, Howard I. 
Rasmussen, Anna 
Raynolds, Helen 

Reed, Bertha 

Regar, Max 

Reid, Mrs. Robert F. 
Reiter, Esther 

Riggs, Janet R. 
Rumbold, Leonard 
Ruple, Mrs. Ferdinand W. 
Schatzinger, Mrs. B. J 
Scott, Mrs. Maurice V. 
Silver, Rabbi A. H. 
Spears, Howard B. 
Sproul, Mrs. Cora H. 
Stambaugh, Mrs. R. V. 
Stanford, Mrs. Mary 
Street, T. E 

Swaim, Alice Louise 
Taylor, Frank F. 
Thomas, William R. 
Tilden, Mrs. Duane H. 
VanFleet, Lula J. 
VanGorder, Clara E. 
Wagner, Mrs. Louis H. 
Waldorf, Mrs. Arthur E. 
Walker, Frances E. 
Warren, Lucy D. 
Wasser, Sarah A. 
Whitlock, Mrs. Elliott H. 
Wing, S. Abbie 

Wise, J. E. 

Worthing, Mrs. A. G. 
Wright, Fanny F, 
Zucker, Lucille M. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON HOUR FOR CHILDREN 


The Sunday hour for children has grown materially in attend- 
ance during the last two years. It is obviously impossible to 
interest children of all ages with one talk or story, particularly 
when the group is a large one. The age division has been made 
at seven years. All children seven and under meet with Miss 
Florence Sampson in the Textile Room for a story. This year 
the hour for little children is devoted to animal stories which 
the children illustrate. Under Miss Sampson’s instruction and 
suggestions the children acquire a certain skill and direction of 
hand, as well as an acquaintance with animal forms. Now that 
this division in the Sunday program has been made, it is most 
desirable to raise the average age of those attending the hour 
for older children. It will then be possible not only to tell stories, 
but to give more illustrated talks about art objects, and periods 
of history which should lead the children naturally and simply 
toward an adult appreciation of the Museum. K.G. 


NOTES 


During November the staff had the pleasure of entertaining a 
number of museum officials who came for the purpose of study- 
ing our Museum in anticipation of proposed new buildings. 

Mrs. Gustav Radeke, President of the Rhode Island School of 

‘Design, was here for two days, studying not only the building 
but also the organization and the educational work. 

A committee from the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, consisting of Edward W. Forbes, Director, Arthur Pope, 
Professor of Art, and Meyric Rogers, Professor of Drawing and 
Painting at Smith College, and consulting architect for the Fogg 
Museum, also spent two busy days at the Museum. They stud- 
ied details of planning, lighting, and ventilation, and between 
times enjoyed the museum collections and one or two private 
collections also. 

Such visits as these present valuable opportunities to restudy 
our own problems from a new point of view, and have a very 
direct value in the way of stimulation. 

We are proud to state that the Museum workers have again 
come forward with a one hundred per cent contribution to the 
Community Chest. Our quota was $1057, and this was exceeded 
by $216, despite the fact that some contributions had to be de- 
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creased on account of sickness and others were giving largely to 
personal cases of need and could therefore not contribute as 
largely as they wished to the Fund. This amount is pledged by 
87 employees of the Museum, and does not include contribu- 
tions from several whose cards are held by team A workers and 
who contributed in addition over $200. 

The Trustees have been invited to appoint a committee of 
three to participate with other committees in the group which 
will study and make plans for the proposed greater university in 
Cleveland. Messrs. Kelley, Severance, and Hanna were ap- 
pointed to serve for this Museum. F. A. W. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees was held on 
November twentieth, at which time the following officers and 
committees were elected for the ensuing year: 


OFFICERS 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King John L. Severance William G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 

Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J. H. Wade Ralph King John L. Severance 

Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-officiis 


L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King William G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 


The following were appointed as members of the Advisory 
Council for the ensuing year: 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 


Charles T. Brooks Edward B. Greene Amos B. McNairy 
Charles F. Brush Salmon P. Halle Earl W. Oglebay 

E. S. Burke, Jr. H. M. Hanna, Jr. Kenyon V. Painter 
Ralph M. Coe Edward S. Harkness James Parmelee 

H. G. Dalton Myron T. Herrick Frederic S. Porter 

F. E. Drury Guerdon S. Holden Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett William R. Huntington Ambrose Swasey 
Paul L. Feiss Mrs. H. H. Johnson Worcester R. Warner 


E. L. Whittemore 
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The financial report for the year indicated that the Museum 
was being operated within its budget and that necessary work 
in the way of re-covering the galleries, cleaning the building, 
et cetera, has been also carried on through savings effected 
in the cost of operation without exceeding the operating 
budget for the year. 

The Director announced that the importance of securing as 
soon as possible a Children’s Museum, to properly care for the 
educational work with children and relieve the main building of 
the congestion caused by these activities, had led Mr. Wade to 
offer to quitclaim his reversionary rights to park land adjacent 
to the present Museum building for this purpose, providing 
funds for the erection of a building suitable for this purpose, and 
to this particular location in the park, could be secured. This 
means a cost for building and endowment of approximately one 
million dollars, and presents a most remarkable opportunity for 
service, possibly as a memorial gift. 

The Trustees also appointed a committee to go further with 
the General Endowment Fund, carrying forward work which 
was begun some years ago but was never carried to completion. 

The present staff of the Museum was reappointed for the en- 
suing year, and the budget submitted for the year 1925 ap- 
proved. This calls for an increase of six per cent over the budget 
for the current year and will absorb practically all of the un- 
restricted income of the Museum for the year 1925, unless the 
General Endowment Fund is substantially increased. F. A. w. 


ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 

EDUCATIONAL 

1 tapa cloth, Hawaiian, Mrs. Raymonp T. KeLsey. 

1 jacket, Roumanian, Mrs. Frank O. SPENCER. 

1 Neolithic hatchet, Schleswig-Holstein, T. Q. LEMPERTz. 

1 bronze statuette, archaic, Etruscan; 1 bronze statuette, 1 leaden bull, 
and 1 bronze bracelet, ancient, Roman, AuGusto FRANK. 
model of a clipper ship, by John P. Berg, American, Mr. AND Mrs. JouHN 
P. Bere. 
2 illustrations of Thackeray’s “The Rose and the Ring,” by Pamela 
Vinton Brown, American, Mrs. Georce W. FLEMING. 
piece of silk brocade, 13 pieces of velvet, modern /talian, reproducing 
medieval textiles; 2 wooden statuettes, modern /talian; 4 leaves from 
Manuscript Books, 14th-15th century, Jtalian (?); 3 charcoal shovels, 
2 forks and 1 pair of tongs, 16th and 17th centuries, 1 wooden panel and 
4 wooden figures, 15th century, French; 1 piece of linen, 17th-18th 
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century, Umbrian; 1 jug, 6th century B. C., Corinthian; 2 red-figured 
jugs, sth century B. C., Attic; 1 vase, 2 lamps, and 19 fragments of 
pottery, 1oth-16th century, Arabian; 1 tile, 18th century, Spanish; 1 
plate, 16th-17th century, Hispano-Moresque; and 2 wood block prints, 
by Hasui Kawase, Fapanese, PURCHASE. 
ENAMEL 
1 table fountain, 14th century, French, J. H. WapeE. 
IVORY 
6 carved hairpins, sth century B. C., Greek, J. H. WaAbE. 
MEDALS 
1 bronze medal, by Albert Bruce-Joy, Jrish, Mrs. Fritz Hoi. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
1 beaded bag, Italian, Bequest or Mary C. Taytor. 
1 illuminated diploma from the University of Bologna, dated 1581, 
Bequest or Dr. Freperickx C. Taytor. 
PAINTINGS 
1 illuminated miniature, late 15th century, Jta/ian, Ratpu Kine. 
I painting, by Hiroshi Yoshida, Japanese, THE Artist. 
POTTERY 
1 amphora, 6th century B. C., [talo-Corinthian; 2 jugs and 1 bowl, 6th 
century B. C., Corinthian, J. H. Wave. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
I engraving, by Matsys, and 1 by Leyden, Dutch; 1 engraving, Anon- 
ymous, 15th century, German; 1 engraving, by Domenico Campagnola, 
Italian; 1 etching, by Ostade, Dutch; 1 lithograph, by Daumier, and 1 
by Forain, French, RALPH Kine. 
1 etching, by Legros, French, L. B. Wittiams. 
1 etching, by Schneider, American, Grover Hicains. 
1 etching, by Henry G. Keller, American, THe Artist. 
3 etchings, by Bacher, American, Bequest oF Grace ENGLISH DECKER. 
17 etchings, by Bakhuysen, and 8 by Berchem, Dutch; 4 etchings and en- 
gravings, by Bosse, French; 2 etchings, by Hollar, and g by Roos, 
German; 10 etchings, by Tiepolo, Italian, Tue Duprey P. ALLEN 
CoLLecTIon. 
3 forgeries: after Master A. G., and Diirer, German; and Raimondi, 
Italian, Firzroy CARRINGTON. 
SCULPTURE 
1 small marble head of a man, 3d to 2nd century B. C., and 1 terra cotta 
figurine, archaic, Greek, J. H. Wave. 


EDUCATIONAL ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


26 miscellaneous items of North American Indian art, EvizaBeTH D, Peck 
AND Marian E. Peck. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Exhibition of Contemporary Japanese Art, by various artists, 
circulated by The Pacific Art Association of Tokio. 
Special Exhibition of Modern Bronzes and Spanish Paintings, by Lachaise, 
American; Bourdelle, French; Zuloaga and Sorolla, Spanish; Mrs. H. P. 
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MemoritaL GALLery AnD C. W. KrausHaar Art 
GALLERIES. 
PAINTINGS 
1 for poster design of the Community Fund Campaign, by Cora M. 
Holden, American, Community Funp. 
POTTERY 
II pieces of pottery, Herend factory, middle 19th century, Hungarian, 
Mrs. Frank O. SPENCER. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
1$7 engravings, with a few drawings, etchings, and woodcuts, by various 
European artists of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, E. B. 
GREENE. 
2 copper plates, by E. D. French, American, Paut LemPeERLy. 
SILVER 
1 silver gilt fork and spoon, middle 19th century, Hungarian, Mrs. 
Frank O, SPENCER. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 


Books 
Britton’s Type Specimen Book. Britton Printing Company. 
Weitenkampf. American Graphic Art. W. T. Higbee. 


Smithsonian Institution. Annual Reports, 1880, 

1895, 1919; Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Annual Reports, 8 vols. Smithsonian Institution. 
MacFall. The Art of Hesketh Hubbard; 66 Etch- 

ings by members of the Print Society; Etch- 

ings and Drypoints by Frank Benson, vol. 3. H. E. Varga. 
Wildenstein. Lancret. Georges Wildenstein. 

Pamphlets, Photographs, etc. 

James McNeill Whistler. Exhibition Catalogue. Hunt Henderson. 
The Making of the National Gallery. The National Gallery. 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 
December, 1924 

1. 3.10p.m. Ninth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by Mr. 
Bailey. 

5. 8.15 p.m. American Architecture, by Fiske Kimball, Morse Professor 
of the Literature of the Arts of Design, New York Uni- 
versity. 

6. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Making Christmas Cards, by Anna V. 
Horton and Emma I. Malin. 

7. 4.00p.m. An Afternoon in Greece, by Mr. Howard. 

8. 3.10p.m. Tenth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by Mr. 


Bailey. 
9 4.30 to Reception and Private View for Members of Exhibition 
7 p-m. of Paintings by Manet, Renoir, and Morisot. 


10. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 
12, 8.15 p.m. Constantinople, the Gateway of the Orient, by Mr. Howard. 
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29. 
31. 


2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 
3-10 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


3-10 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


3-10 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
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For Young People. Christmas Cribs, by Miss Gibson. 

How toListen toMusic.Lecture by Thomas Whitney Surette. 

Eleventh lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 

Masterpieces of Egyptian Art, by Professor Jean Capart. 
Under the auspices of The Archaeological Institute of 
America. 

The Sonata for Violin and Piano of Ildebrando Pizzetti. 
Lecture by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by Bruce Simonds, 
piano, and Hildegarde Nash Donaldson, violin. 

For Young People. The Nativity, a Cantata, given by 
Saturday morning singing classes. 

Christmas Entertainment. The Nativity (repeated). 

Twelfth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 

Museum closed. 

Handicrafts, by Mr. Bailey. 

For Young People. Lapland Stories, by Mrs. Henry Rorke. 

Christopher Willibald Gluck, by Mr. Moore. Illustratd by 
John Peirce, baritone. 

Thirteenth lecture in course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 

REGULAR EVENTS 


Informal Organ Recital every Wednesday at 4.30 p. m 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Children: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 


Gallery IX 
Gallery IX 


Gallery X 
Gallery X 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


Engraved Portraiture. (Closes December 8) 
Loan Exhibition of Works by Manet, Renoir, and Berthe 


Morisot. (Opens December 10) 


Sculpture and Modern Spanish Paintings. (Closes December 15) 
Eighteenth Century French Colored Engravings. (Opens 


December 17) 


Textile Study Room, Oriental Textiles. 
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ARCHAIC 
IONIAN PITCHER 
Greek, VI Century B.C. 
The Dudley P. Allen 
Collection, 1924 


CORINTHIAN JAR 3 KRATER WITH 
WITH COVER E COLUMN HANDLES 
Greek, VII Century Greek, V Century B. C. 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 2 ° ‘ Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 


ITALO-CORINTHIAN AMPHORA 
Greek, VII Century B. C. 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 
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(Copyright 1924 by The Cleveland Museum of Art) 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley F. F. Prentiss 
Ralph King William B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
WilliamG. Mather J.H Wade 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J. H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 
Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-offictis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 
Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Edward B. Greene Frederic S. Porter 
Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Phoebe W. Cutler 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe] 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Organization Members pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to Io p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


$500,000 


100,000 
25,000 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
hefore noon, 


